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The NAM Speaks and Listens 


The National Association of Manufacturers held its 52d annual Congress of American Industry in New 

York, December 3-5, 1947. More than 3,000 of its 16,000 members were present. A platform for in- 

dustrial management was adopted by the Congress as a “program for action” during the coming year. 
This is quoted here, with excerpts from some of the addresses. 


The NAM Program 


The retiring president, Earl Bunting, in his address the 
first day, offered the platform later adopted. He stated 
first the threefold problem toward which the NAM pro- 
gram was directed: “(1) to reduce inflationary pressures 
on prices in this country, thereby making it possible (2) 
to maintain the standard of living of the American public, 
and thus assuring our ability (3) to provide the necessary 
amount of aid to foreign nations.” 


“1. Reduce government spending by maximum effici- 
ency in administration ; eliminating excessive government 
personnel and activities; and postponing all government 
expenditures not immediately necessary.” 

“2. Provide funds for further capital investment by 
making an immediate and substantial reduction of individ- 
ual income tax rates.” 

“3. Adopt a systematic plan for paying off the public 
dept, with provision for a minimum annual debt retirement 
of $2% billion.” 

“4, Offer, and vigorously promote, a new long-term 
government bond issue having an interest-bearing rate at- 
tractive to individual investors; the proceeds to be used 
to retire government bonds held by banks.” 

“5. Discourage inflationary expansion of bank credit by 
permitting interest rates to seek their own levels free of 
government domination.” 

“6. Redoubling, by management, of its efforts to in- 
crease production, to lower unit costs, and to pass on the 
benefits of such increased productivity to the public.” 

“7. Encourage management to plow back earnings and 
increase output, by eliminating present U. S. Treasury 
pressure on business to distribute at least 70 per cent of 
its profits as dividends.” 

“8. Encourage labor leaders to forgo demands for fur- 
ther general increases in wages without a corresponding 
increase in productivity, except in cases of gross inequity.” 

“9. Set aside all restrictions on individual productivity 
not essential to the safety and health of employes, and 
remove all feather-bedding rules.” 

“10. Give emergency foreign relief in goods not in dol- 
lars, with an American relief agency making the necessary 
purchases of whatever goods in whatever markets, here 
or abroad, prove most economical; and identify them as 
having been provided by the United States.” 


“11. Finance, to the greatest extent feasible, reconstruc- 
tion loans to foreign countries, as distinct from gifts and 
grants, through the World Bank and private sources rather 
than out of taxes collected from the American public.” 

“12. Provide maximum incentive for increased produc- 
tion abroad by requiring foreign nations, as a condition 
of our aid, to establish sound currencies and to modify 
and eventually eliminate price and other controls over the 
internal production and distribution of commodities.” 


The Federal Budget 


A maximum federal budget for the fiscal year 1948-49, 
prepared by the NAM’s Government Spending Commit- 
tee and approved by its Board of Directors and by this 
Congress of Industry, was recommended for enactment 
by Congress. At the 1946 meeting it was suggested in the 
Statement of Principles that the federal budget in peace- 
time should not exceed $20 billion though it was noted 
that this amount might not he possible during the next 
fiscal year (1947-48). The limit now recommended for 
1948-49 is $31 billion. 


BupGet SUMMARY 


A Proposed Maximum Federal Budget for the Fiscal Year 1949 
Expenditures 


Function (In millions of dollars) 


Veterans services and benefits... 6,500 
Social welfare, health, and security. 1,600 
Housing and community 100 
Education and general 60 
Agriculture and agricultural resources.............0..04- 600 
Natural resources not primarily agricultural.............. 725 
Transportation and communication. 1,069 
Finance, commerce, and 60 
Contingencies including international affairs and finance.. 4,000 

30,979 


Tax Relief 


The objectives of NAM’s tax program for immediate 
enactment, as presented by Don G. Mitchell, chairman 
of its Taxation Committee, were declared to be (1) “ade- 
quate capital formation to provide for greater production, 


= 
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better jobs, more pay, and higher living standards for all 
the people”; (2) “tax reduction of a kind and in an 
amount that will provide tax relief where it is most needed 

. and reinvigorate the economic incentives to work, to 
save, to invest, and to venture”; and (3) “budget reduc- 
tion” to make this tax reduction possible and permit a 
minimum of $2.5 billion debt retirement. 

The program would revise the individual income tax 
schedule so that the rates (normal tax and surtax com- 
bined would start at 12 per cent, instead of the present 
19 per cent, and progress to a maximum of 50 per cent 
on income in excess of $100,000. This was called “the 
12-50 plan.” Then deductions from taxable income would 
be allowed for life insurance premiums paid by the tax- 
payer on his own life (not exceeding $500) and, as at 
present, for medical expenses (not exceeding $1,250 for 
single, $2,500 for married persons) without the present 
five per cent limitation. It was estimated that ‘‘a reduc- 
tion of as much as 60 per cent in the lowest income bracket 
and a minimum of 40 per cent throughout all income 
rackets” would be thus effected in most cases. 


Excerpts from Addresses (NAM Officials and Members) 


Earl Bunting, president, O'Sullivan Rubber Corporation, and 
retiring president, NAM—“Industry’s Answer to the Police 


State.” 

“The straight-from-the-shoulder reason why the cost 
of living has increased is that, while more millions of peo- 
ple are now buying the good things of life, production has 
not kept pace with this vast increase in demand. .. . 

“No one whose wage has gone up two or three times 
what it was before the war is suffering from prices even 
though they are up some 65 per cent since 1939. But this 
has put a squeeze on highly skilled craftsmen, many of the 
self-employed, and many white collar workers. The per 
cent of increase in their incomes is not nearly as great as 
the increase in millions of prewar substandard incomes. 
Therefore such people are not impressed when we boast 
that there has been well over a hundred per cent increase 
in manufacturing wages, contrasted with an increase in 
the cost of living only about half as great. All they care 
about is that they’re not sharing in this prosperity. 

“There is only one cure for this situation—to validate 
much greater demand with much greater productivity. 

“Any act—any combination of events, however, skill- 
fully manipulated by the die-hards of a Dead Deal—which 
interferes with achieving lower prices through greater 
output and lower unit costs is bound to bring certain de- 
feat to this country and to all the people in it.” 


Clarence B. Randall, vice president, Inland Steel Company, and a 
NAM national vice president—“The Challenge to Industry.” 
“We in industry work too hard and think too little. 

We are so busy doing the day-to-day job that we do not 

develop a business philosophy. And it seems to me that 

the challenge before American industry today is to set 
ourselves the task of knowing what we believe, why we 
believe it, and what we are going to do about it. Dr. 

Gallup said that not half the people in the United States 

know what free enterprise means. I go him one better 

and say not half the businessmen in the United States 

know what free enterprise means, because if they did, 

if they understood its strengths and understood its weak- 

nesses, and their personal responsibility to perpetuate it, 
they would not in their day-to-day decisions take action 

that tends to discredit it and sabotage it... . 

“How can we enter this conflict of ideas and ideologies 
if we do not cultivate the resources of our minds and 

if we do not base our conduct upon understanding? . . 


“It was ... [our predecessors’] lack of insight into 
the social significance of the things they were doing that 
brought to us our domestic problem, in my judgment, 
and it seems to me important that we today do not com. 
mit that same error. Whether or not this is one world 
politically, it is certainly from now on one world in the 
field of economics. The man in Pittsburgh can change 
the wage level in Los Angeles, and he has done so, and a 
strike of coal miners in Wales can raise your income 
tax, and it has done so. It therefore becomes the per. 
sonal obligation, it seems to me, of each man in executive 
responsibility to equip himself with understanding. We 
must know the world problem; we must know the do. 
mestic problem; we must, if we give lip service to the 
enterprise system, live the enterprise system.” 


J. Howard Pew, Sun Oil Company; chairman, NAM Public Re- 
lations Policy Committee—‘NAM’s Public Relations Program.” 
“Here in America today we find, in various forms of 

disguise, disciples of Marx preaching the application of 

his misconceived theories with a zeal equal to that dis- 
played by their master. While they are but a small 
minority of our nation, they exercise a power and in- 
fluence over the public mind out of all proportion to their 
numbers. Wrapping their reactionary Marxian _prin- 
ciples in words descriptive of the ‘good ends’ which peo- 
ple desire, they speak in tones of authority from govern- 
ment offices, in our newspapers and magazines, over 
the radio, in the classroom and lecture hall, and, most un- 

fortunately of all, from the pulpits of our churches. .. . 
“Whatever their motivation, these apostles of collec- 

tivism are making progress in poisoning the minds of 
the mass of good sound Americans against business and 
industry. They have planted widespread seeds of mis- 
understanding regarding the true function of profits and 
prices, two of the mainsprings of competitive enterprise. 
They have generated in millions of people a complacency 
toward the vicious implications of government controls 
which the horrible results experienced in England have 
heen insufficient to pry loose. Our people seem unmind- 
ful of the disastrous consequences of Britain’s excursion 
into the realm of government controls, which are for the 
most part identical with measures proposed for this 
country during the last month.” 


Holcombe Parkes, vice president, NAM Public Relations Division 

—"Building on Faith.” 

“In January, 1946, the NAM came forth with a con- 
structive, forthright platform to fight inflation by _re- 
moving the famous ‘three roadblocks to prosperity.’ You 
asked that we do our best to bring about (1) the elimini- 
nation of governmental price controls; (2) the estab- 
lishment of industrial harmony through a sound national 
labor policy; and (3) the restoration of rigid economies 
in government expenditures looking toward an early 
balancing of the national budget and a substantial re- 
duction of taxes. ... 

“The biggest and toughest roadblock in the early 
spring of 1946 was the strangling effect of government 
price controls. 

“You well remember, I know, what unrealistic price 
controls were doing to production—to your production. 
You knew it—and you had the courage to do something 
about it. But people didn’t see it your way at first. In 
the spring of 1946, 85 per cent of the people thought 
price controls should be continued. 

“Seldom in the history of public relations has there 
been a more difficult educational job—the job of pre- 
senting the economic truth about price controls so effec- 
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tively that the majority of the people would reverse their 
opinion. 

“Spearheading this effort was plain-talking newspaper 
advertising. [It was then noted that ads were published 
in 127-327 newspapers with 28-37 million circulation.] 
But advertising was only one part of the campaign. 

“Radio, through the NAM’s regular network program 
and through dozens of special broadcasts by industrial 
leaders, reached millions of families in their homes. Be- 
tween January and October, 1946, we had 26 national 
net work broadcasts dealing with price control. 

“A total of 62 press releases were devoted to this 
subject in the same period. Our clipsheet, Jndustrial 
Press Service, serving 5,500 country newspapers and 
2,500 house organs carried 166 stories, cartoons, and 
editorials on price controls and what they meant. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of booklets were distributed in every 
state in the union. Our periodicals for community 
leaders—teachers, club women, farm organization heads— 
carried our price control story by means of some 50 
stories and cartoons. Speeches by the hundreds were 
made by you and other industrial leaders. . . . 

“The greatest value [of these activities] was in stimu- 
lating clear thinking on the part of many influential 
persons; encouraging many other groups and organiza- 
tions to make their views known; and providing millions 
with the truth about an important national issue. . . . 

“By October—eight months later—only 26 per cent 
of the people were in favor of price controls. Never 
in the history of this country has public opinion done 
an about-face in so short a time. Our faith was justified. 
Once people had the facts, they made up their minds— 
and right !”* 


H. W. Story, vice president Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Com- 
pany—“Communist Influence in Labor Unions.” 

“The menace of Communism in the labor movement is 
well illustrated by Allis-Chalmers’ experience over the 
past decade with the Communist leadership of Local 248, 
UAW-CIO. . . . [The speaker then told of futile at- 
tempts to cooperate with the union leadership, the several 
strikes (including the 11-months’ strike of 1946), and 
the “goon-squads” breaking up opposition to Communist 
leadership in connection with the election described by 
Walter Reuther as “the worst kind of strong-arm po- 
litical racketeering.” A reversal of public opinion, the 
speaker said, came in 1946.] Recent experience of Allis- 
Chalmers has proved the effectiveness of the anti-Com- 
munist affidavit. Within the past week, the leaders oi 
Local 248, publicly labeled as Communists, announced 
their resignation as officers of the union.” 


Charles J. Stilwell, president, Warner & Swasey Co., and di- 
rector, NAM—“Effective Leadership for Better Employe 
Relations.” 

“Everything truly fine begins in someone’s heart-felt 
ambition—a great bridge, a magnificent church, a great 
corporation. Someone leads with initiative and with 
patience, pours his very heart into it, and something 
splendid begins to evolve. That’s where sound employe 
relations have to begin—not in laws, nor labor con- 
tracts, nor the work of associations, nor with the help 
of emploved specialists, but in the leadership of an em- 
ployer who sees a duty to his employes and who is eager 
to carry it out.... 

“We are going to have to make up for a point in 


*It was officially reported that about $2,500,000 had been sub- 
} scribed so far in 1947 toward NAM'’s public relations program. 
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which we have failed—failed to give our men the sénce 
of importance which is the greatest driving force in ths 
world. Because of our failure, they have looked for: +t 
and found it elsewhere—on union committees, in anti- 
business lecture halls, yes, on picket lines. 
“Let’s put ourselves in the other fellow’s place. © Vi 
you got no satisfaction out of your job as employer, +i 
you had no pride in the sense of accomplishment, if you 
didn’t feel yourself a vital part of a dynamic organiza- 
tion, all the pay you would get would be money. Take 
away all those things that make up your compensation, 
and every one of you would demand that your pay be 
doubled, because money would be all that was left.” © 


Clarence Francis, chairman, General Foods Corporation—“The 
Causes of Industrial Peace.” ’ 
“To me the ideal in industrial peace would be net 

15 million—not 30 million—but 60 million Americans 

working together in well-planned and understood hu:han 

relationship. Think what that would mean in terms 67 

national unity, production, and prosperity. When ve 

consider such a goal, we are necessarily compelled: to 
adopt the broadest possible outlook in our quest for tet] 
industrial peace. 


“For this reason, I beg to be excused from dwelling at 
length on the Taft-Hartley Act, the Wagner Act, ér 
any of their legislative predecessors. I do not mean to 
discount the importance of labor legislation. But, con- 
ceding its importance, we must grant that it is but one 
of a number of trees in a very large forest. The rules ef 
the Marquis of Queensberry have their application brit 
they will hardly suffice as a philosophy of life. 

“In other words, you can legislate the conditions under 
which management and labor can quarrel. You can 
legislate the conditions under which management and 
labor can maintain an armed truce. You can even legis- 
late the conditions under which management and labor 
can enjoy a negative sort of peace without fighting at 
all. But you cannot legislate harmony into the hearts 
of men. 

“To attain positive industrial peace, we need some- 
thing more than by-laws and compulsory rules. We need 
productive teamwork. We need men working willingly 
together toward known goals. We need, in short, work- 
ers who are informed, who enjoy a sense of security, 
who are given a feeling of individual dignity, who are 
properly and fairly paid, who are given non-financial 
meentives. ... 

“Employe attitudes are a vital factor in positive .in- 
dustrial peace. Can we go one step further and concludes 
that employe attitudes, over the long run, are condi- 
tioned by managenent attitudes toward employes? | 
believe we can. For it has always seemed to me: You 
can buy a man’s time. You can buy a man’s physical 
presence in a given place. You can even buy a measured 
number of skilled muscular motions per hour or day. 
But you cannot buy enthusiasm; you cannot buy initia- 
tive; you cannot buy loyalty; you cannot buy the devo- 
tion of hearts, minds, and souls. You have to ear. 
those things! ... 

“The real irony is that of the employer who rushe; 
out of his office past scores or hundreds or thousands 
of people whom he doesn’t understand and who don't 
understand him and goes home for the week-end to spend 
hour after hour trying to earn the confidence of a dog in 
order to teach him to hunt or to earn the confidence 
of a horse in order to teach him to jump... . | 

“What experience do we want the people who wérk 
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with us to have? Do we value cooperative attitudes? 
Do we want our employes to get a sense of dignity, 
achievement, satisfaction, and security through working 
hiarmoniously with others in a well-organized, rational, 
productive industrial structure and at fair wages? Above 
all, are we willing to work to create these conditions?” 
Frank Rising, general manager, Automotive & Aviation Parts 

Mirs., Inc.—"New Issues in Collective Bargaining.” 

“Tt will be a waste of time to try to get union ap- 
proval of some of management’s aims. The union 
is going to contest the case, every step of the way, 
on some of these issues. But, nevertheless, these are 
the things which are management’s ‘new issues’: (1) In- 
creased man-hour efficiency, or, if you prefer another 
term, increased productivity. (2) Restoration of local 
bargaining. (3) Better job definition and fairer stand- 
ards of relativity. (4) Protection of employe rights. 
(5) Systematic, orderly performance under the terms 
of the contract. (6) The restoration of the importance 
of economics, as distinct from politics, in labor relations.” 


J. R. Suman, vice president, Standard Oil Co. (N. J.), and chair- 
man, NAM International Economic Relations Committee—“In- 
dustry’s Stake in International Issues.” 

“The President’s Committee on Foreign Aid under the 
chairmanship of Secretary Harriman has presented an 
excellent analysis of the problem, concluding that the 
United States has a vital interest—humanitarian, eco- 
nomic, strategic, and political—in helping the participat- 
ing countries to achieve economic recovery; that the 
hope of Western Europe depends primarily on the in- 
dustry and straight thinking of its own people; and that 
wdequate aid can be extended by the United States pro- 
vided that it is properly directed and administered with 
fall realization that it will impose definite sacrifice on 
this country. The Council of Economic Advisors and 
the report of the Secretary of the Interior agree on the 
almlity of the United States to provide such aid without 
uadue strain on the economy, provided the aid program is 
properly conceived and carried out. 

“T have only two points to emphasize in this over- 
whelming body of economic analysis and recommenda- 
ions. The aid to Europe must be adequate. It must 
he speedily approved by the Congress and carried out. 
There is no room for further half-way measures, Con- 
gtess must act promptly on the interim aid program be- 
cause ‘time is of the essence.’ It must proceed rapidly 
with its consideration of the longer-run program. The 
outcome of the present industrial strife in France and 
lialy may tell us whether we are already too late... . 

“We have just witnessed a most significant step in 
the direction of reducing obstacles to international trade. 
| refer to the comprehensive trade agreements recently 
entered into by the United States and seventeen other 
tations at Geneva. The successful conclusion of such a 
avties Of negotiations covering so many countries and 
such a broad and difficult area of problems is in itself 
remarkable achievement giving renewed hope in the 
cihcacy of international discussion and the possibility 
af reaching international understanding. . . . 

“The last major step in building for the 1950s is the 
proposed International Trade Organization now under 
disctission at Havana by the representatives of some 60 
uations. The NAM favors the establishment of an 
1TO designed to provide standards for the carrying on 
of imternational trade, and has appointed a representa- 
tive to advise the American delegation at Havana. We 
Ielieve that there are certain unsatisfactory features of 


the draft charter prepared at Geneva, but I have every 
hope that the results of the Havana meeting will be a 
fully workable proposal which the United States can 
wholeheartedly accept.” 


Charles E. Wilson, president, General Motors Corporation— 

“Let's Stay Free.” 

“The first job of government is to make real progress 
in reducing the cost of government. This requires both 
an actual reduction in expenditures and an increase in 
the efficiency of government. . . . In recent years all the 
progress made in increasing industrial productivity 
through the use of better tools and better arrangement of 
work has been more than absorbed in the higher cost of 
government. This trend must be reversed and our in- 
creased productivity devoted to raising the general stand- 
ard of living of the whole country. 


“The second job of government is to adopt measures 
that will encourage the investment of private capital in 
productive enterprise, particularly in ways that will 
reduce industrial costs and prices. Tax reforms are 
required to accomplish this. 


“The third job of government is to render every as- 
sistance it can to help people to be more efficient by 
eliminating every regulation and law that impedes pro- 
duction and distribution and thus unnecessarily raises 
costs. The government must cease supporting special 
interest-groups that require employers and their cus- 
tomers to pay for work not performed or to pay excess 
prices for goods and services. ... 


“But, in our fight against inflation, we cannot leave 
it all to Congress and other agencies of government. As 
businessmen, managers and citizens, we have responsi- 
bilities to help solve the problem of shortages and to 
avoid additional inflation. To do our part, we should 
do the following things: (1) Keep ourselves out of debt. 
(2) Avoid speculation. (3) Insist on a reduction in the 
cost of government. (4) Insist that our foreign trade 
be on a two-way basis. (5) Conserve our spending at 
home. ... (6) Keep our costs and prices down. (7) Tem- 
porarily work longer. (8) Control and reduce inventories. 
(9) Avoid waste. (10) Increase productivity... .” 


Several addresses were made by members of Congress and 
government agencies, including: Joseph W. Martin, Jr., Speaker 
of the House of Representatives—"“The Legislative Outlook” ; 
John J. Sparkman, Senator from Alabama—Benefits vs. Costs in 
Government Spending’; Harry F. Byrd, Senator from Virginia— 
“Costs vs. Benefits in Government Spending”; Alexander Wiley, 
Senator from Wisconsin—“*A View of Proposed Patent Legisla- 
tion”; Robert N. Denham, Counsel, NLRB—‘Administering the 
Labor-Management Relations Act”; Cyrus S. Ching, Director, 
Federal Conciliation Service—“Peaceful Settlement of Disputes.” 


Other addresses included: F. C. Crawford, president, Thompson 
Products, Inc., and director, NAM—“On Guard for Freedom”; 
Allen W. Dulles, president, Council on Foreign Relations—‘The 
Challenge from Abroad”; Rev. Robert I. Gannon, S.J., president, 
Fordham University—“The Fight for Men's Minds’; George 
Gallup, American Institute of Public Opinion—“Main Street 
Rates the Issues”; Prof. George W. Taylor, former chairman 
NWLB—"What the Public Expects of Management and Labor”; 
Lewis H. Brown, chairman, Johns-Manville Corporation—‘Fight- 
ing Inflation: A Two-Front Challenge”; T. J. Hargrave, president, 
Eastman Kodak Co—‘“Keeping Our Powder Dry”; Thomas S. 
Holden, president, F. W. Dodge Corporation—“Tailoring the 
Budget to the Nation’s Need’; Murray Shields, vice-president, 
3ank of the Manhattan Company—‘“Capital Needs of an Ex- 
panding Economy”; Robert M. Hutchins, chancellor, University 
of Chicago—“Industrial Applications of Atomic Energy.” 


Morris Sayre, president, Corn Products Refining Company 
(incidentally, an Episcopal layman who has made an extensive 
study of church building) was elected president of the NAM 
for 1948. Noel Sargent (likewise an Episcopalian), reelected sec- 
retary, is also acting executive vice-president. 
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